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self  in  personal  service,  in  the  small,  as  in  liis 
supreme  gift  of  life. 

Man’s  gain  from  this  larger  existence  will  he  as 
much  as  that  of  woman’s;  since  as  husband,  fnther, 
and  home-maker  the  intelligent,  spiritualized  woman 
will  make  larger  demands  upon  him  socially  and  mat- 
rimonially, and  he  will  directly  be-compelled  to  meet 
the  nineteenth  century  woman’s  ideals. 

Well-informed  women  are  not  long  to  be  satisfied 
with  inferior  husbands,  and,  as  loyal  citizens,  both 
sexes  are  to  accept  the  same  staudard  of  morals — 
which  for  man  will  be  for  his  great  uplifting,  while 
woman  will  still  be  true  to  her  historic  conception  of 
loving  organization  and  organized  love. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ARMENIAN  ROYS. 

Editor  Journal  of  Education : — 

Among  the  Armenian  refugees  are  several  bright 
young  men  and  boys,  from  sixteen  years  of  age 
upward,  who  were  at  school  or  college  when  they 
were  forced  to  flee  by  the  massacres,  and  who  arc 
anxious  to  continue  their  education.  They  wish  to 
find  places  either  in  some  educational  institution 
where  they  can  work  for  their  board  and  tuition,  ol- 
in  some  private  family  where  they  can  take  care  of  a 
furnace  and  do  enough  other  “ chores  ” mornings  and 
evenings  to  pay  for  their  board,  and  attend  the  public 
grammar  or  high  school  during  the  day. 

One  of  these  young  men  was  a teacher  in  the  mis- 
sion schools  in  Turkey,  speaks  English  and  French, 
and  has  successfully  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions for  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Worcester,  but 
he  was  unable  to  take  the  course  there  because  he 
could  not  find  an  opportunity  in  Worcester  to  work 
for  his  board.  He  would  be  glad  to  do  this  either  in 
Boston  or  in  any  country  town  that  has  a good 
academy.  Another  young  man  had  gone  through 
the  preparatory  school  and  two  yeavs  of  the  col- 
legiate opurse  at  Hnrpoot  College,  when  the  massa- 
cres broke  out.  His  brother  was  murdered  and  he 
himself  wounded.  He,  too,  is  now  seeking  a chance 
to  continue  his  education,  and  there  arc  several 
others. 

In  my  own  neighborhood,  two  families  living  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  street,  neither  of  them  rich,  but 
both  of  them  benevolent,  have  taken  a young  Arme- 
nian between  them.  One  gives  him  his  lodging,  the 
other  his  meals.  He  works  for  both  of  them  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  and  goes  to  the  public  school  dur- 
ing the  day. 

As  the  country  is  dotted  over  with  public  schools 
and  with  benevolent  families  it  is  hoped  that  a simi- 
lar chance  may  be  found  for  other  young  Armenians 
when  the  need  is  made  known.  Anyone  who  can 
offer  such  an  opening  is  invited  to  communicate 
with  me.  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  — THE  MAN  AND  JUS 
WORK. 

[A  Programme  for  the  Twelfth  of  February.] 

BY  OLIVK  E.  DANA. 

LThe  best  obtainable  portrait  of  Lincoln  should  bo 
plated  on  an  easel  in  the  middle  of  the  platform.  Directly 
in  line  with  it,  upon  the  wall,  should  he  placed,  in  largo 
letters  and  figures  of  evergreen,  the  name  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  the  dates,  February  12,  1809— April  14,  1865. 

As  full  a collection  of  portraits,  taken  at  varying  ages, 
ns  may  be  obtainable,  and  especially  a number  of  repre- 
sentations of  his  early  homes  and  their  surroundings, 
and.  If  convenient,  of  some  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  associated  at  different  stages  of  his  career,  should  be 
in  reserve,  to  be  shown  when,  in  the  exercise,  these 
places  and  people  are  mentioned.  Stencils*  are  more  fit- 
ting and  convenient  for  this  purpose,  nnd  this  exercise  is 
especially  Intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a toll 
series  of  them,  embracing  nnything  that  may  make  the 
story  more  graphic;  indeed,  it  Is  desired  that  It  may  be 
told  both  by  the  pictures  and  the  recitations,  the  one 
keeping  step  with  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  stencils, 
crayon  sketches,  if  approximately  correct,  may  be  dis- 
played. Tho  originnls  appear  in  many  of  the  standard 

• Stencils  of  Lincoln  may  bo  obtained  or  tlio  Now  Englnnd  Publish- 
ing Company,  Fivoconts  each. 


lives  of  Lincoln,  nnd  tho  studies  of  Lincoln's  earlier  life, 
lately  published  in  McClure’s  Magazine,  are  especially  sug- 
gestive In  this  direction.] 

1.  Singing.— "Tho  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

2.  Recitation.— Selections  from  Aldrich's  "Spring  in 
New  Englund." 

"The  long  years  come  and  go, 

And  the  Past, 

The  sorrowful,  splendid  Past, 

With  its  glory  and  Its  woe, 

Seems  never  to  have  been. 

"SeomB  never  to  have  been? 

Oh.  sombre  days,  and  grand, 

How  ye  crowd  bnck  once  more. 

Seeing  our  heroes'  graves  are  green! 

"Tho  long  yenrs  come,  but  they 
Come  not  again! 

"Ah.  but  the  life  they  gave 
Is  not  shut  In  the  grave; 

The  valorous  spirits  freed 
Live  in  the  vital  deed! 

Marble  shall  crumble  to  dust, 

Plinth  of  bronze  and  of  stone, 

Carved  escutcheon  nnd  crest — 

Silently,  one  by  one 
The  sculptured  lilies  fall; 

Softly  the  tooth  of  the  rust 
Gnaws  through  the  brazen  shield: 

Broken  and  covered  with  stains, 

The  crossed  stone  swords  must  yield: 

Mined  by  the  frost  and  the  drouth, 

Smitten  by  north  and  by  south. 

Smitten  by  east  and  west, 

Down  comes  column  and  all! 

But  the  great  deed  remains." 

3.  Ills  Task,  and  Its  Place,  and  His  Own  in  History. 

(n)  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  among  the  heroes  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  a figure  more  nobly  picturesque, 
a life  presenting  more  striking  contrasts  of  environment 
nnd  achievement,  a purer  fame,  or  a character  of  loftier 
iufiuenco  and  more  commanding  authority  than1  Ills 
whom  all  unite  In  naming  "Our  Good  President,"  and 
who  is  every  year  being  raised  to  a higher  and  securer 
place  among  the  leaders  of  ronnklnd. 

To  his  own  nation,  nnd  ours,  the  servlco  he  has  ren- 
dered Is  unique  and  well-nigh  Incomparable.  Washing- 
ton does  not  more  obviously  dominate  the  earlier  period 
of  our  country’s  history  than  Lincoln  Its  later  existence 
and  development.  If  to  Washington  was  entrusted  the 
guidance  of  tho  colonies  out  Into  Independent  and  aggres- 
sive life,  and  If  it  was  his  task  to  shape  the  policy  which 
gave  stability,  symmetry,  and  pliancy  to  our  government, 
it  was  Lincolu  to  whom  was  assigned  the  more  difficult 
nnd  delicate  task  of  delivering  it  from  a great  wrong,  of 
healing  a great  breach,  and  of  ensuring  its  perpetuity  In 
a purer  and  nobler  from,  which  alone  could  be  the  con- 
dition of  its  continuance. 

Ho  led  the  American  people  out  from  a tyranny  more 
terrlblo  than  that  against  which  the  men  of  ‘7G  had  re- 
belled. for  this  later  thralldom  was  within  Its  own  do- 
main. 

It  was  Washington  and  Ills  compeers  who  made  the 
American  people  a nation  to  lie  counted  among  the  na- 
tions ortho  earth.  It  was  Lincoln  who  perceived  the  de- 
termined place  of  America  among  the  nations,  nnd  real- 
ized. In  apprehension  and  indeed,  and  for  its  sake  and 
that  of  mankind,  its  destiny  nnd  its  opportunity. 

(b)  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  whoever 
follows  closely  and  considers  thoughtfully  the  evolution 
of  human  governments,  the  ndvance  of  civilization,  the 
apportionment  of  national  opportunities,  and  the  edu- 
cative processes  to  which  both  men  and  nation  are  sub- 
jected. that  to  our  country  has  been  assigned  a task  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  which  could  be  accomplished  by  no 
other;  and  that  to  prepare  and  perpetuate  the  nation  for 
this  service  was  largely  the  work  In  later  times  and  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  of  one  man, — Abraham  Lincoln.  Had  he 
failed  to  perceive  the  part  the  American  nation  had  and 
has  to  bear  in  maintaining  this  onward  march  of  human- 
ity. we  can  hardly  estimate  tho  loss  to  human  liberties, 
attainment,  nnd  happiness,  or  conceive  how  far  back  the 
hands  on  the  dial  of  human  progress  would  have  been 
turned. 

To  the  fact  that  he  perceived  fully  the  need,  the  danger, 
tho  opportunity,  that  Ills  mentul  and  moral  endowments 
and  his  consecration  were  such  as  to  qualify  him  so 
abundantly  to  meet  this  crisis,  that  he  led  an  often  con- 
fused and  blundering  people  on  with  such  consummate 
wisdom,  steadfastness,  nnd  courage,  we  owe  tho  content 
of  these  latest  chapters  of  human  history. 

4.  Singing.— "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

5.  Recitation— Selection  from  Lowell's  Commemora- 
tion Ode,  Canto  VI. 


0.  The  Man  nnd  His  Training. 

(a)  It  was  fitting  that  the  task  should  have  been  en- 
trusted to  such  a one  as  lie, — "true  birth  of  our  true  soil, 
the  first  American."  The  greatness  of  the  man  and  the 
work  ho  did  might  well  make  us  forget  whence  he  had 
Hprung,  or  by  whnt  steps  he  had  come  to  such  pre-emi- 
nence. And  yet  in  few  cases  is  It  allowed  us  to  sec  so 
plainly  the  gradatim  of  a regnant  life,  to  measure  so  ac- 
curately tho  influence  of  successive  Influences,  to  see  the 
contribution  each  opening  opportunity  made  to  the  evo- 
lution of  character,  nnd  especially  to  see  the  dominance 
of  a masterful  personality  over  condition,  circumstance, 
and  hindrance  most  forbidding,  nnd  to  perceive  how  such 
a one  gathers  Intp  itself  the  very  strength  of  the  obsta- 
cles it  encounters. 

There  Is  a sense  in  which  lie  did  not  rise  ubovelilmsclf 
in  all  the  advance.  Inward  as  well  aB  outward,  which 
marked  all  the  course  of  his'life.  We  may  well  believe 
that  in  him  it  was  pre-eminently  true  that  a germ  was 
sleeping,  waking,  bursting  one  by  one  its  bonds  and  un- 
folding in  its  own  potency,  a germ  which  obstacles  could  not 
much  hinder,  and  to  whose  essential  power  conditions  tho 
most  favorable  could  have  added  very  little.  His  was  a 
nature  so  self-continent,  so  regnant,  so  richly  endowed 
with  tho  intrinsic  elements  of  the  noblest  authority,  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  demanded  only  the  schoolmasters 
that  should  deal  with  elemental  things;  that  should  make 
it  aware  of  primal  truths  and  necessities,  should 
strengthen,  even  by  the  repetition  of  rugged  lessons,  Its 
sense  of  human  brotherhood,  Bhould  deepen  and  enrich 
Ita  hativo  resources,  and  open  for  Its  avenues  to  the  heart 
of  humanity.  Such  a tuition  he  had  from  the  beginning. 

(b)  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12.  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  a not  very  fertile  section  of  the  then  new 
state  of  Kentucky.  His  first  home  was  a cheerless  hut, 
which  poverty  and  discouragement  seems  to  have  for- 
bidden even  bis  mother  to  brighten.  His  father  wns  in- 
dolent and  improvident,  and  it  wns  with  the  conviction 
that  tlielr  condition  could  hardly  be  mado  worse,  rather 
thnn  the  hope  that  it  might  be  bettered  by  the  change,  that 
the  mother  gave  an  apathetic  consent  to  their  removal  to 
what  were  then  the  wilds  of  Indiana.  Here  their  isola- 
tion was  yet  more  obvious.  It  had  been  relieved  a little, 
as  old  friends  had  joined  them,  but  had  not  reached  the 
semblance  of  thrift  or  comfort,  even  as  the  pioneer  un- 
derstands them,  when  the  lad's  mother  died,  in  his  tenth 
year.  Tho  winter  following  was  a cheerless  one,  and  he 
and  his  sister  wore  fnst  relapsing  Into  the  state  of  little 
savages,  when,  late  in  the  year  1819,  a new  mother  came 
to  the  desolate  cabin,  and  brought  with  her  the  first  sup- 
plies of  appreciation,  of  care,  of  sympathy,  and  encour- 
agement for  the  needy  nature  of  the  lad,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Till  this  time,  nothing  had  come  between  his  calloused 
feet  nnd  the  chilly  earth  Itself.  She  insisted  that  a floor 
should  be  laid,  nnd  made  the  rude  dwelling  homelike  with 
all  manner  of  thrifty  plenishing.  She  fed  and  clothed  the 
boy  and  his  sister,  and  sent  them  to  school  as  constantly 
as  she  could.  Most  of  all,  she  recognized  in  a measure 
the  possibilities  of  his  nature,  gave  him  abundant  love 
and  sympathy,  and  urged  him  to  make  the  most  of  his 
scanty  opportunities. 

(c)  His  school  days  were  meagre  enough, — not  more 
than  a year,  all  told,  before  he  wns  twenty-one.  His  first 
schoolmaster  in  Indiana  could  conduct  him  only  as  far 
as  the  threshold  of  the  three  R's,  and  his  successor  was 
able  to  add  only  a clearer  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
tho  spelling  book,  nnd  some  instruction  in  rudimentary 
"manners.”  The  lad  himself  insisted  on  attempting 
something  In  the  way  of  self-expression,  nnd  his  first 
"composition"  wns  an  inspiration  of  his  own, in  pursuance 
of  a concrete  illustration  of  "Cruelty  to  Animals." 

But  happily,  an  entrance  into  the  world  of  books  was 
not  conditioned  for  him  upon  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse, 
for  his  schooldays  were  soon  ended.  Emigrants  had  been 
flocking  in.  and,  beside  the  various  human  companionship 
they  afforded  the  lad,  craving  so  sorely  stimulus,  Ideas, 
friendships,  he  had  discovered  that  most  families  owned 
two  or  three  treasured  volumes,  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
a shelf  full.  And  most  of  them  would  loan  one  at  a time, 
or,  nt  lenst,  would  nllow  their  reading  by  their  owners 
fireside. 

In  the  former  way  he  read  the  "Fables  of  Aesop,"  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe."  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  his  country's  history, 
and  ihe  life  of  Washington;  and  in  the  latter,  the  revised 
■ Statutes  of  Indiana,”  a book  which 'its  owner,  the  con- 
stable of  the  settlement,  insisted  on  linvlng  always  at 
hand  for  Ills  own  reference.  Abraham  Lincoln  mas- 
tered Its  juiceless  contents,  however,  und  doubtless  ob- 
tained from  them  his  first  clear  conception  of  civil  law. 

For  quite  a long  period  before  he  had  attnined  his 
majority,  the  youth  "hired  out"  with  any  person  who 
might  need  or  secure  him,  and  for  longer  or  shorter  in- 
tervals. This  led  to  a various  acquaintance,  which  he  was 
not  slow  to  appreciate;  nnd  It  made  possible  the  mas- 
tery of  more  books.  Indeed,  his  term  of  service  in  some 
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households  seems  almost  to  have  been  measured  by  tho 
time  it  would  take  him  to  absorb  the  contents  of  their 
book-shelves.  He  was  a general  favorite,  well-known 
for  his  quick  wit,  his  unfailing  good  humor,— he  said  long 
afterwards  that  the  only  occasion  of  anger  ho  remem- 
bered In  his  own  case  was  when  In  his  boyhood  he  had 
heard  his  father  talk  In  the  evenings  with  his  neighbors 
of  things  which  he.  tho  Ind,  could  not  understand,— hlB 
facility  of  expression  and  fertility  of  ideas,  and  for  his 
physical  prowess. 

(d)  If  we  could  have  a faithful  picture  of  him  at  this 
period  of  Ills  life.  It  would  be  far  from  prepossessing.  Wo 
Bhould  see  an  over-grown,  uncouth,  Illy-clad  youth,  with 
large,  rough  hands  and  u mournful  face.  Ignorant  of  so- 
cial conventions,  and  for  a time  nil  Unaware  of  his  social 
deficiencies.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  heard  a plea 
made  In  a neighboring  court  house  by  a lawyer  then  well- 
known.  John  Breckinridge.  He  ventured  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  tho  address  he  had  heard,  and  met  with 
only  a silent  stare  In  response.  This  reminder  of  his 
own  deficiencies  and  apparent  mental  and  social  status 
was  n keen  thrust  at  his  self-respect,  and  there  Is  reason 
to  think  that  he  remembered  and  acted  on  It  in  after 
yenrs;  for  there  are  not  Incking  all  the  way  evidences  of 
an  awakening  self-consciousness,  and  on  endeavor,  too, 
to  match  the  manhood  which  he  felt  within  him  with  Its 
fitting  outward  expression. 

Nevertheless,  for  some  years  thereafter,  neither  his 
financial  nor  his  social  condition  seems  to  have  been 
much  bettered.  He  made  large  mental  gains,  hut  though 
he  had  the  hearty  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  both  In 
Indiana  and  in  Illinois,  whither  the  family  had  removed,  lie 
encountered  various  discouragements  and  defeats.  His  ser- 
vice in  the  Black  Hawk  war  gave  him  local  prestige,  but  his 
first  political  aspiration  met  with  disappointment. 

7.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  what  manner  of 
man  this  obscure,  self-educated,  young,  and  always 
struggling  man  was.  He  was  constantly  demanding 
more  of  himself,  and  whenever  he  failed  to  meet  his  own 
requirements,  tho  failure  was  made  a guide  to  some  fresh 
attainment  of  Intellectual  discipline.  This  was  a lire- 
long  habit  He  gained  constantly  in  standing  and  Influ- 
ence. as  well.  From  the  state  legislature  'he  was  sent 
presently  to  the  national  congress,  evincing  always  tho 
same  unconquerable  mental  diligence  and  alertness,  and 
the  same  devotion  to  principle.  His  own  convictions  had 
been  slowly  strengthening  and  ripening,  and  ho  was  ns 
loyal  to  their  Orel  ns  to  their  later  dictates.  Tho  Llncoln- 
Douglos  debates  were  a striking  and  a not  Idle  feature  of 
the  later  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  brought  the  cham- 
pion of  freedom  into  view  ns  a possible  leader. 

But  even  his  friends  and  adherents  could  hardly  have 
been  aware  how  clear  was  Ills  comprehension  of  the  mat- 
ters at  issue,  how  just  and  adequate  hlB  conception  of 
their  mutual  influence,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  development  of  the  American  nation.  The 
rapidly-unfolding  events  of  the  next  few  years,  In  plac- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  the  troubled  nation,  revealed  the 
height  of  vision  he  had  won,  and  showed  that  ho,  nt  least, 
realized  the  task  before  him. 

S.  Speech  of  Farewell,  as  he  left  Springfield  for  Wash- 
ington. 

9.  His  cabinet  was  chosen  with  consummate  wisdom, 
and  he  conducted  both  its  deliberations  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies  engaged  in  civil  strife  with  a pa- 
tience and  a tact  as  well  as  a practical  sagacity  that  have 
not  ceased  to  bo  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  No 
protest  could  delay,  no  threat  intimidate,  no  slur  hasten 
him  In  the  pursuance  of  even  so  great  an  end  as  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave  and  the  preservation  of  the 
union.  To  the  negro  he  was  a deliverer  and  the  father 
of  their  liberties.  To  the  soldier,  a most  sympathetic 
leader,  fellow-sufferer,  friend.  To  a troubled  people,  a 
very  bulwark  of  strength  and  wisdom.  So  single  was  his 
thought,  so  steadfast  Ills  devotion,  so  deep  his  desire  for 
reconciliation  and  brotherhood,  It  may  well  be  doubted 
If  he  would  have  believed  posslblethe  act  of  willful  treach- 
ery and  wantonness  that  struck  him  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  victorious  achievements,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  would  hnve  shrunk  even  from  this,  knowing  his  work 
so  well  done. 

10.  Recitation.—"  Our  Good  President,"  by  Phoebo  Carey. 

11.  Singing.— "Speed  Our  Republic." 

12.  Declamation.— "Lincoln's  Speech  nt  Gettysburg." 

13.  Singing. — "Amorlca." 

Note.— Especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  present  the 
pictures  of  places,  etc.,  mentioned  above,  promptly.  Por- 
traits of  Lincoln  in  early  life,  and  of  Ills  early  homes  are 
particularly  desirable.  Books  of  reference  Include  the 
standard  lives  of  Lincoln  by  Nlcolay  and  Hay,  Herndon. 
Holland.  Raymond.  Hanaford.  Browne,  and  others;  and 
particularly  for  this  purpose,  Stoddard's  Life,  and  Miss 
Tarbell's  account  of  his  boyhood.  See  also  the  mono- 
graph of  Carl  Schurz,  on  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Phillips 
Brooks'  address,  republished  In  New  England  Magazine, 


and  many  studies  of  the  subject  In  recent  periodical  lit- 
erature, especially  In  the  Century. 

SUBJECTS  FOB  ESSAYS  : 

"The  Man  and  His  Times." 

“Lincoln  Thirty  Years  After." 

"Lincoln  as  Ruler." 

"His  Intellectual  Life  and  Its  Development,” 

"An  American  Opportunity." 

"The  President  and  His  Associates." 

"The  President  and  the  People." 


FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  TENNYSON'S  PRIN- 
CESS.—IU. 

BY  MA  1(1  A K.  ADAMS  AND  AUSTINE  J.  CAMP. 

1.  Is  the  ferreting  of  Lady  Blanche  realistic  ? 

2.  On  what  ground  does  the  prince  find  excuse  for 
the  princess  ? 

3.  Apply  the  terms  womanly  and  womanish  to  the 
motives  of  concealment,  which  actuated  the  two 
ladies. 

4.  What  evidently  was  the  princess's  conception 
of  “ woman’s  fall’n  divinity”  ? 

5.  Who  have  told  the  story  of  Vashti  ? 

6.  What  is  the  flaw  in  the  piincess's  logic  in  her 
conversation  with  the  prince  ? 

7.  Wherein  is  she  optimistic  ? Wherein  pessi- 
mistic ? 

8.  Is  there  still  truth  in  the  substance  of  the 
speech  beginning  “No  doubt  we  seem  a kind  of 
monster  ” ? What  ? 

9.  What  prompted  “How,  you  love  the  meta- 
physics ” ? 

10.  In  the  passage  beginning  “to  your  question 
now,”  what  is  the  backbone  of  the  thought  ? 

11.  What  was  “ Corinna’s  triumph  ” ? 

12.  Explain  “They  mounted,  Ganymedes,  to  tum- 
ble, Vulcans.” 

13.  Give  full  significance  of : — 

a.  “But  — ah  she — whene'er  she  moves 

The  Samian  Heri  rises  and  she  speaks 

A Mernnon  smitten  with  the  morning  suu.” 

b.  “No  fighting  shadows  here!” 

c.  " Alas  your  highness  breathes  full  east 

On  that  which  leans  to  you.” 

d.  “ Gray  pre-eminence  of  mau.” 

14.  Point  out  the  aptness  of  the  design  of  the 
prize  brooch. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

BY  ELLA  MAK1E  POWERS. 

What  is  the  average  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground? 

As  the  tliickness  of  the  snow  increases,  what  is  the 
effect  upon  the  crystals  of  the  lower  layers? 

After  snow  has  loin  several  weeks,  how  is  it  changed 
in  character?  • 

What  happens  if  a cold  rain  follows  a 6now-storm? 

How  does  ice  compare  in  weight  with  water? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  ice  were  heavier  than 
water? 

What  color  is  clear  ice? 

Why  is  it  this  color? 

Which  will  keep  longer:  the  snow-white  ice  or  the 
clear  bluish-green  ice?  Why? 

At  what  temperature  does  water  fall  in  the  form  of 
snow? 

What  is  the  difference  between  this  temperature 
and  that  causing  rain  fall? 

Whnt  gives  snow  its  white  appearance? 

What  will  assume  the  same  appearance  when 
powdered  ? (Glass.) 

Give  the  cause  of  this. 

QUESTIONS  IN  GKOLOQY  FOR  JANUARY. 

After  a deep  snow  has  melted,  in  what  places  are 
noticed  little  changes,  in  the  surface?  (Hill-sides.) 

What  effect  upon  the  soil  has  the  freezing  and 
thawing? 

What  of  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants;  in  what  direc- 
tion are  they  bent? 


What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  had  twice  the 
amount  of  snow  we  have? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a rain-cut  surface 
and  that  caused  by  a snow-slide? 

In  North  America,  what  is  the  estimated  number  of 
square  miles  covered  with  glacial  debris  to  an  average 
depth  of  fifty  feet? 

ZOOLOGY  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Have  all  the  animals  migrated? 

What  wild  animals  have  you  seen? 

What  tracks  of  animals  have  you  discovered  on  the 
snow? 

How  fur  apart  were  the  tracks? 

How  does  the  rabbit’s  skin  and  fur  this  month  com- 
pare in  thickness  and  length  with  that  of  last  sum- 
mer? 

What  is  the  color  of  their  fur? 

What  color  was  it  Inst  summer? 

For  what  are  rabbit  skins  used? 

At  what  time  of  day  do  the  wild  animals  oftenest 
appear? 

Where  are  the  animals  during  the  severe  snow- 
storms? 

Do  all  the  hibernntory  animals  sleep  the  same 
length  of  time? 

What  animals  take  the  shortest  naps? 

What  animals  sleep  the  longest? 

During  whnt  month  are  the  animals  most  savage? 

How  should  domesticated  animals  be  protected  in 
the  winter? 

How  does  the  coat  of  the  horse  differ  from  liis  coat 
last  June? 

How  should  a clipped  horse  be  protected  in  winter? 

1IOTANY. 

Have  you  seen  any  leaves  still  hanging  on  the 
trees? 

What  does  this  indicate  in  regard  to  the  stems  of 
the  tree? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  wood? 

What  of  the  age  of  the  tree? 

Wlmt  protection,  beside  skin  and  pulp,  have  apples 
and  pear  seeds? 

In  what  direction  do  the  seeds  of  an  apple  point? 

What  fruits  are  largely  imported  in  January? 

What  is  the  food  value  of  nuts? 

What  nuts  are  of  use  in  medicine? 

How  are  the  seeds  disseminated? 

PHYSIOLOGY  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

What  foods  do  we  crave  in  January  that  we  care  less 
for  in  July? 

What  are  some  of  the  heat-giving  foods? 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  blood 
in  January  and  in  July? 

What  is  the  lowest  temperature  in  which  man  can 
survive? 

Can  a man  or  a horse  endure  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture? 

What  is  the  highest  temperature  recorded  in  which 
man  can  live? 

Over  how  great  a range  of  temperature  can  a humnD 
being  live? 


PROGRAMME  FOR  LINCOLN  EXERCISES. 

Essay:  "Boyhood  and  Education  of  Lincoln." 
Anecdote:  “Lincoln,  the  Lawyer." 

Declamation:  "Selection  from  the  First  Inaugural." 
Essay:  "An  Inauguration.” 

Declamation:  "From  the  Second  Inaugural." 

Essay:  "Lincoln,  the  Story  Teller.” 

Declamation:  "The  Emancipation  Group,"  Whittier. 
Declamation:  "Lincoln’s  Place  In  History." 

Concert  exercise:  "Letter  to  Horace  Greeley." 

Essay:  "Anecdotes  of  Lincoln." 

Declamation:  "Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address." 

Essay  : “Assassination  of  Lincoln." 

Recitation:  "0  Captain,  My  Captain,"  Walter  Whitman. 
Recitation:  “From  Lowell’s  Commemoration  Ode." 

The  Idea  In  the  above  programme  was  *o  let  Lincoln 
speak  for  himself. 

The  following  books  were  used:  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  No.  12;  The  Century,  February,  '94;  Cosmopoli- 
tan, December,  '91;  Atlantic  Monthly  for  '91,  p.  721. 

Tho  exercises  were  varied  by  the  singing  of  patriotic 


